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Housekeepers  1  Chat 


TJ.  5.  Departs  ent  of  A*;ri«ultnie 


Wednesday,  October  3,  1928 


NOT  FOR  PUBL I  CAT  I  ON 


Subject:     "Getting  Ahead  of  Jack  Frost-."     Information  from  W.  R.  Seattle, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry;  recipe  for  Pickled  Peaches  from  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Bulletins  available:    Aunt  Sammy's  Radio  Recipes;  Vit  Sammy's  Radio  Record. 

— ooOoo — 

^e  other  day  I  made  an  early  morning  call  on  my  friend  W.  R.  3.,  the  gar- 
den advisor.     I  wanted  to  ask  him  how  to  keep  violets  from  dying  during  the 
winter    and  also  the  best  way  to  store  dahlia  bulbs,  and  cannas.     If  -ou  are  in- 
terested m  flowers,  and  so  forth,  you  might  like  to  take  down  a  few  notes  this 
morning. 


I  found  W.R.B.  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  cleaning  the  grass  and  a 
lew  weeds  from  around  an  apple  tree. 

v  •  ^  "Hello,"  I  said.    "So  this  is  the  way  you  take  advantage  of  October's 
bright  blue  weather.     I  thought  all  garden  work  was  done,  for  this  season." 

"Come  into  my  garden,"  said  W.R.B.     "Jump  over  the  hedge,  if  you  think 
you  can  make  it." 

I  "made"  it,  and  began  asking  questions  immediately.     "What's  that  funny 
looking  cylinder  of  screen  wire  for?"     I  asked,  pointing  to  a  roll  ef  wire  on 
the  ground  near  the  apple  tree. 

"That,"  said  my  friend,  "is  a  protector,  for  the  trunk  of  the  apple  tree, 
to  keep  off  rabbits  and  mice.     I  place  this  wire  screen  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and  three  or  four  inches  into  the  ground.     Then  the  mice  and  rabbits  cannot 
get  at  the  bark.    Last  year  a  neighbor  of  mine  had  several  young  peach  and  apple 
trees  rained  by  rabbits  that  came  into  his  garden  from  a  nearby  pasture.     I  mist 
tell  him  about  this  wire  protector." 

"Sounds  like  a  good  idea,"  I  said.     "Now  tell  me  why  you  have  banked  the 
soil  around  some  of  your  rose  bushes." 


To  protect  them,"  said  W.R.B.     "You  see,  Aunt  Sammy,  our  best  roses  are 
budded  on  special  roots,  xear  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  there  is  danger  of 
the  plants  being  killed  all  the  way  down  to  the  bud  or  union  with  the  root.  Bu 
banking  earth  around  the  base  of  the  plants,  the  danger  of  winter  killing  is 
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greatly  reduced.     Later  in  the  fall,  I  will  tie  some  straw  about  the  plants  to 
protect  them  from  the  cold,  but  I  want  to  let  the  stems  ripen  a  little  more,  he- 
fore  I  do  that.    Any  more  questions?" 

"Yes.    Please  tell  me  how  to  keep  my  violets  from  killing  so  badly  during 
the  winter." 

"Cover  them  with  pine  boughs,"  said  the  garden  advisor.     "Lay  the  sprays 
of  pine  over  the  violets  rather  '.tightly,  and  place  a  few  stones  along  the  edges, 
tc  hold  them  in  place.    Be  careful  not  to  have  the  covering  too  heavy,  or  you 
will  smother  the  violets.     If  you  can!t  get  pine  boughs,  use  coarse  straw,  spread 
over  some  snail  brush,  to  hold  it  from  resting  too  heavily  upon  the  plants* * 

"Thank  you  for  the  information  J'  I  said.    Then  I  spied  a  freshly  planted 
bed  of  pansies.     I  expressed  my  surprise,  at  seeirg  a  pansy  bed  this  time  of  year, 
W.R.3.  explained  that  he  liked  to  plant  his  pansies  now,  and  give  them  a  little 
protection  over  the  winter.,  for  they  bloom  so  early  in  the  spring.    He  told  me 
that  if  he  left  the  pansy  plants  in  the  coldframe  until  spring,  he  might  not  get 
them  planted,  on  account  of  other  worke 

The  next  question  I  asked  was  about  storing  dahlia  bulbs. 

"Just  as  quickly  as  frost  kills  the  tops,"  he  said,  "cut  off  the  stems 
above  the  ground,  dig  the  tubers  or  roots  as  ohey  are  properly    called,  and 
store  them  in  a  cool  cellar.     Isn't  that  simple  enough,  Aunt  Sarray?" 

"Yes,  that's  just  what  I  did  last  year,  and  all  my  dahlia  rccts  dried 
up  and  failed  to  grow  in  the  spring.    Just  why  was  that?" 

"You  Sept  them  too  dry,"  explained  my  friend.     "You  should  have  stored  the 
dahlia  roots  in  sand,  and  moistened  them  a  trifle,  from  time  tc  time.  Another 
way  is  to  remove  all  the  soil  from  the  dahlia  roots,  then  co=t  them  with  paraffin 
the  same  as  you  use  on  top  of  your  jellies.    Don't  have  it  too  hot —  just  merely 
melted.     This  covering  of  paraffin  keeps  the  air  from  the  roots,  and  prevents 
their  shriveling,    ^-hey  must  be  stored  in  a  cool  place,  but  in  a  place  where  they 
will  not  freeze.    Any  more  questions?" 

"How  should  sennas  be  stored?"  I  asked  next. 

"That's  easy,"  said  W.R.B.      "In  the  southern  states  where  the  ground  dees 
not  freeze,  the  tops  can  be  cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  and  roots  covered  with  a 
little  straw  or  coarse  compost,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  all  winter, 
Where  the  ground  freezes  to  a  depth  of  more  than  a  couple  of  inches,  it  will  be 
nedessary  to  lift  the  canna  roots,  and  store  them  in  the  cellar.    Remove  part  of 
the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  set  the  clumps  of  rccts  closely  together,  on  the 
floor  of  a  cool  cellar." 

"Itiy  next  qaestion  was  whether  evergreens  reqaire  any  special  protection 
during  the  winter,    W.R.B.  says  they  do  not,  unless  they  grow  close  to  the  house 
or  some  ether  building,  and  are  likely  to  be  crashed  with  snow.     In  this  case  a 
protection  of  small  poles  or  boards  should  be  placed  over  them  early  in  the 
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winter.    As  a  general  rule,  evergreens  stand  the  cold,  but  they  are  easily  in- 
jured "by  heavy  snow  and  ice. 

^he  last  question  I  asked, was  whether  geraniums  can  be  carried  ever 
winter  in  the  cellar. 

"They  can,"  said  W.R.  P. ,  "Bat  it's  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  I  doubt  whether 
it  pays.     I  take  up  some  of  my  best  geranium  plants  before  they  are  frosted,  and 
plant  them  in  a  box  of  soil,  in  a  rather  light  room,  in-  ipy  cellar.     I  water  them 
occasionally,  and  aim  to  just  keep  them  alive  until  I  start  my  hotbed  in  the 
spring.     Then  I  divide  them,  and  set  eauh  geranium  plant  in  a  pot  of  sandy  soil. 
ay  the  time  the  weather  is  warms,  my  geraniums  are  blooming." 

"Thanks  for  your  help,"  I  said;  putting  my  pencil  and  notebook  in  the 
pocket  of  my  sweater.     "There  surely  are  a  lot  of  things  that  must  be  done  when 
JaQK  Frcst  comes." 

"Yes,"  said  W-.R.B. ,  "and  what  bothers  me  is  to  get  the  work  all  done  on 
time.     Sometimes  Jack  Frost  catches  ms  before  I  am  ready  for  him." 

I  didn't  ask  W.R.3.  about  it,  but  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  be  glad  to  an- 
swer any  questions  you  have  about  the  garden.  Send  your  questions  to  me,  and  I 
will  pass  them  on  to  him. 


:-ow,  u  you'll  take  3  our  new  Radio  Record  books,  I'll  give  you  my  recipe 
for  Fickled  Peaches.    Five  ingredients,  for  Pickled  peaches: 

8  pounds  peaches 
4  pounds  sugar 
2  quarts  vinegar 

8  two-inch  pieces  stick  cinnamon,  and 
Cloves. 

Check  the  ingredients,  while  I  read  them  again:  (Repeat) 

Select  firm  white  peaches,  either  free  or  clingstone.     Wash  them  well,  and 
remove  the  skin  with  a  sharp  knife.     Cook  the  vinegar,  cinnamon  and  sugar . togeth- 
er, for  10  minutes,  or  until  a  fairly  thick  sirup  is  formed.    Add  the  fruit, 
after  placing  4  cloves  in  each  peach.     Allow  the  peaches  to  cook  gently,  until 
tender,  but  not  broken.     Remove  them  from  the  sirup,  and  then  cook  the  sirup 
rapidly,  until  thick.    Pour  over  the  fruit,  and  let  stand  overnight.    Drain  the 
peached,  and  cook  the  sirup  a  second  time.     Fill  sterilized  jars  with  the  peaches 
and  cover  them  with  the  hot  sirup.     Seal,  label,  and  store  in  a  cool  place.  Al- 
low the  peaches  to  stand  several  weeks,  to  develop  flavor  before  serving. 

That  concludes  the  recipe,  and  I  hope  ;-our  Fickled  Peaches  will  be  good 
and  spicy. 

Subject  of  next  talk:     "Fried  to  a  Golden  ^rovm."    Program  will  include 

a  menu. 


